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long afterwards in England, carried with them cherished memories of
the saintly Community whose imprisonment, but not whose martyrdom,
it had been their lot to share.
The Carmelite nuns had not long been in the prison, when orders
came down to remove the whole Community to Paris for trial before the
Revolutionary Tribunal. Some very interesting, and indeed valuable,
details were preserved by their Benedictine fellow-prisoners of the last
days of the doomed Carmelites at Compifegne, as well as of the " saint-
like manner " of their departure. " We saw them embrace each other
before they set off," wrote one of the English nuns, " and they took an
affectionate leave of us by the motion of their hands and other friendly
gestures." (Cath. Record Society, vol. viiL, Miscellanea, p. 30).
The circumstances that led to the transfer of the Carmelite nuns to
Paris was a letter to one of the Sisters written by an emigrant priest who
had formerly been chaplain to the convent. In this letter a bishop, also
an emigre, desired to convey his compliments to an old gentleman, cousin
of one of the nuns, and a man by all accounts of considerable property.
Corresponding with emigres had lately been made a capital offence in
France, and this appears to have been the principal cause that started
the prosecution which was to end in the destruction of this holy Com-
munity.
Upon their arrival in Paris, the nuns were placed in the Conciergerie,
the gloomy prison which some nine months before, the hapless Marie
Antoinette had left for the guillotine. The nuns entered the capital
during the last but most awful throes of the Terror, when the Committee
of Public Safety and its Attorney-General, Fouquier-Tinville, were
hurrying before the Revolutionary Tribunal and thence to the scaffold
scores of persons daily. The " trials " of these unhappy victims were of
course mere mockeries, the very fact of possessing an " aristocratic "
name, or even of having been associated in any way with the fallen social
order, being quite sufficient to ensure anyone's death. It is not easy to
state precisely the exact nature of the accusations that brought about the
martyrdom of the Carmelite Community. On i6th July, 1794, the
Mother Superior and her daughters in religion, sixteen in all, were
arraigned before the Revolutionary Court. Leaving out of count that
general hatred of religion which was at the bottom of nearly all the violence
of the Jacobins, the charges brought against the Community were their
having refused the Civil Oath of the Clergy or the other oath referred to,
Duchess of Buckingham, and soon settled at Woolton, near Liverpool. In 1807, the nuns
migrated to Salford Hall, near Evesham, and it was there that Abbess Blyde died, I2th August,
1816. Finally, in 1838, the Community purchased Stanbrook Hall, Worcestershire, where it
has since remained. The House was constituted an Abbey in 1880.